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be avoided; for this substance decomposes the yolk of the wool, which is
an animal soap, the natural defence of the wool; and wool often washed
in calcareous water, becomes rough and more brittle. The finest wool,
such as that of the Spanish and Saxon sheep, is most abundant in yolk.
M. Vauquelin has analysed several different species of yolk, and has found
the principal part of all of them a soap, with a basis of potassa, i. e. a
compound of oily matter and potassa, with a little oily matter in excess".
He has found in them, likewise, a notable quantity of acetate of potassa,
and minute quantities -of carbonate of potassa and muriate of potassa, and
a peculiar odorous animal matter.

M. Vauquelin states, that he found some specimens of wool lose as
much as 45 per cent, in being deprived of their yolk; and the smallest
loss in his experiments was 35 per cent.

The yolk is most useful to the wool on the back of the sheep in cold
and wet seasons ; probably the application of a little soap of potassa, with
excess of grease to the sheep brought from warmer climates in our winter,
that is, increasing their yolk artificially, might be useful in cases where
the fineness of the wool is of great importance. A mixture of this kind
is more conformable to nature, than that ingeniously adopted by Mr Bake-
well ; but at the time his labours commenced, the chemical nature of the
yolk was unknown.

and Festuca rubra> which were contiguous to it. It is present in most good
meadows and pastures.

Festuca protends, meadow fescue. This grass is seldom absent from rich
meadows and pastures; it is observed to be highly grateful to oxen, sheep, and
horses, particularly the former. It appears to grow most luxuriantly when com-
bined with the hard fescue, and Poa trivialis.

*flvena eliator, tall oat grass. This is a very productive grass, frequent in
meadows and pastures, but is disliked by cattle, particularly by horses; this per-
fectly agrees with the small portion of nutritive matter which it aifords. It seems
to thrive best on a strong tenacious clay.

Jlvenaflavescens, yellow oat-grass. This grass seems partial to dry soils, and
meadows, and appears to he eaten by sheep and oxen, equally with the meadow
barley, crested dog's-tail, and sweet-scented vernal grasses, which naturally grow
in company with it. It nearly doubles the quantity of its produce by the appli-
cation of calcareous manure.

Holcus lanatus, meadow soft grass. This is a very common grass, and grows
on all soils, from the richest to the poorest. It affords an abundance of seed,
which is light, and easily dispersed by the wind. It appears to be generally dis-
liked by all sorts of cattle. The produce is not so great as a view of it in fields
would indicate; but being left almost entirely untouched by cattle, it appears as
the most productive part of the herbage. The hay which is made of it, from
the number of downy hairs which cover the surface of the leaves, is soft and
spongy, and disliked by cattle in general.

Anthoxanthum odoratum, sweet-scented vernal grass. Horses, oxen, and sheep,
eat this grass ; though in pastures where it is combined with the meadow foxtail,
and white clover, cock's-foot, rough stalked meadow, it is left untouched, from
which it would seem unpalatable to cattle, Mr Grant, of Leighton, laid down
one-half of a field of considerable extent with this grass, combined with white
clover. The other half of the field with fox-tail and red clover. The sheep
would not touch the sweet-scented vernal, but kept constantly upon the fox-tail.
The writer of this saw the field when the grasses were in the highest state of
perfection ; and hardly anything could be more satisfactory. Equal quantities
of the seeds of white clover were sown with each of the grasses; but from the
dwarf nature of the sweet-scented vernal grass, the clover mixed with it had
attained to greater luxuriance than that mixed with the meadow fox-tail.'1